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Biographical Sketch of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count 


Rumford. 


IQENJAMIN THOMPSON was born in 1752, in the little 
AJ town of Rumford, in New England, where bis parents, 
who belonged to the middling class of society, resided. Thei¢ 
son received the best education this obscure place could 
afford ; but there is every reason to believe that he owed more 
to his own industry and thirst of knowledge, than to the in- 
structions of a master. So early were his talents developed, 
that he began to instruct others at a period when young 
men in general are only obtaining instructions for themselves. 
He also married advantageously early in life, and obtained 
the rank of major in the militia of his native district. He 
had begun to cultivate the sciences with success when the 
Boh» ppy contest between the mother country and her Ame- 
tican colonies, in which he espoused the cause of the former, 
drove him from his natve land. His local knowledge, and 
extensive information, gained him the acquaintance and re- 
spect of the British geuerals in America, which, however, 
e svon quitted, and repaired to England. Here he was 
consulted on the state and probable issue of the war; and 
Lord George Geimaime, who then presided over the Ameri- 
gan department, conceived sach a friendship for Mr. Thomp- 
Vol, 54, 7D son, 
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sop, that he gave him an-henourable.post in his offide,: and 
a geueral inystation to his table. -When the war was draw 
ipgetoward « @ close, .and,.it pwas,.evident that the: Amerieatt 
department,.musy be avgihilated, together with the” British 
dominion in America, the sume povleman, with a view: to! 
make some provision for his friend, sent him over to New 
Yark, where he raised a regimen: of dragoons, obtaining’ 
the provincial rank .of lieutenant-colonel, and became ‘en- 
titled to half-pay. Soon after his return to England, in 1784) 
his majesty was pleased to confer oapim the honour of’ Knight 
hood. 

In the same year Sir Benjamin Thompson made a tour upom 
the continent, and at Strasburg became acquainted with the! 
present. king of Bavaria, then prince of. Deux--Peuts, -whoi 
so warmly recommended him to his relative and predecess 
sor, tbe then reigning elector palatine and duke of Bavariay 
that the latter invited, bim, into his; service,. with; an. offer ‘of 
the most honourable terms. Having obtained his majesty’s 
permission, he repaired to Munich, and was employed by his 
elegioral highness in effecting the wost salutary .reforms;in 
the various departments of bis goveroment. He arranged.the 
military.affurs, and, introduced a new system of order, disci 
pline, and economy, among the troops; constantly endeavour 
ing, te pnite the Hyevestof the soldier with that of civil society; 
and to.render the miliary force, even in time of peace, subser 
vient tothe public good. ° ’ 

The, next object so which he. directed his attention: was 
the. suppression of \mendicity.. Not only the eapitil; bat 
the whole coumry, swarmed with beggais, who levied. com 
tibttions on the industrious iwhabitants—steuling, robbing; 
@hd lesding a life of indolence, and the most shameless de 
banchery. Mendicity wes. actually formed’ into a, trade ; 
upd the many thousands who. subsisted by it seemed to com 
sider tlreir profession, like others, entitled to peculiar rights 
and .psivileges. ‘To such a pitch was this notion carned; 
that, wo house, no church, was free from their anwoyances 
apd. either the magistrates would not, or durst not, interfere 
with them; while the military, from a mistaken principle ‘of 
deligary, would have deemed themselves disbonoured by seiz# 


iby the individuals, and putting a stop to the growing evil? 
Su) Benjamin who bad by this time been decorated: by the 


seven with the insiguia of various orders, promoted to 
the rank of (li utenant-general, and also created couar ‘of 
Remiord,-atier the place of his nativity, determined to apply 
a remedy to so -imolerable a nuisance: Having prepared’ ® 


biuildiag tor the reeeption of whe mendicants, and materials: 
fur thew employment, he Axed ou the Ist of January, 179% 


(New, Year’s Day having bey peeuliarly set apart for “going 
' -. ~~ aluis 
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adins in Bavaria) asthe most fivourable fot the coniténced 
ment'of bisseperations.'' Accompanied by “the field “Offictrs ' 
of the regiments in garrison at’ Mubich;'and tle ¢hief magise 
trates of the city, to whom’ hé had" previously cominunicited 
his pan, he sallied forth into thé streets, ‘and, to prevent’ thé 

stbility*of ‘disgrace being attachell to 30 salittary # Measure; 
Cae by arresting the first ‘beggar hé met ‘witli Vis ‘own 
hands»: ‘No'doonét had théir continander set thé exaurple,' hati 
the Officers and soldiers, withont making any difficulty, chedred 
thy'streets with’ equal’ prowprittidé and "suétess, bat ‘at ‘the 
same tine with all imaginable good-nature, so that before 
might not w single bevgar'was'to be seen ‘in’ the whole me- 
teopolis.° As tast as they weré urrested, they were conducted 
tothe townhall, where their names were inscribed, and: they 
were then dismissed, ‘with directions to repair the next ‘day 
to: the néw'work-tiouse provided’ for them; where’ they ‘would 
fad employment, and a suffitiency of wholesome food. By 
persevering in this ‘plan, ‘and by the establishment of the 
most exceilent practical regulations, the cotint ‘so tar overcame 
prejudice, habi\, and attachinent, thit these heretofore misera? 
ble ubjects began to cherish’ the idea of independence-to 
feel a pride iv obtaming “an honest livelinood—to prefer in? 
dustry toidleness,and decency to filth, rags, and” the squalid 
wretcheditess attendant on bérgary. In order to attain these 
important objects, he introduced new wanufactures into the 
electoral dominions; and having, during a jouriey’ in Ttaly, 


theestiblishments for the relief of the indigent in some parts 
of that: country, he entertained hopes of eu:tbling the’ poor 
of Bavaria to live comfortably by the’ manufacture of clothing 
for the poor of Italy. 

Among the other advantages reaped by Bivaria from the 
count’s' residence there, that of the cultivation and actual 
use of poiatoes as an edible, will appear not a little extra- 
oftdinary. It is, however, mot the less true, thatit was he 
who first overcame the prejudices of the people of that 
country against this root, that he euriched their agriculture, 
and enlarged their stock of provisions by its introduction. 
luvariably directing his attention to objects of general utility 
to his fellow-creatares, the count also undertook a variety of 
experiments, with a view to the economy of food and fuel, the 
resultof which were the soups and improved‘fire-places so well 
known by his name. — 

After paying a visit to England in 1795 and 1796, the 
count finally quitted Bavaria, and retatned to this country 
in 179y. He was for some years incessantly engaged in pros 
secuting his experiments on the construction of chimneys, 
and the means of increasing the quanlity of heat, which is 
7 D2 tantamount 
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tantamount to decreasing the consumption: of faek “After 
his improvements on fire-places had been adopted: in the 
mansions of many, distinguished individuals, he tured “his 
attention towards the public establishments, and he: hady in 
a.sbort time, the satisfactiyn to know that there was searcely 
a, gentleman’s house in England which was not tne 
more comfortably warmed by his new method. Scotlan 
and Ireland soon followed we example ; and the. edunt qe. 
paired, to the capitals of both these portions of the empire, 
with a view to give effect to his beneficial schemes. .Tohis 
bints also the country was indebted for thé establishmeny of 
pamerous soup societies, which, dating periods of seaycity, 
have contributed materially to alleviate the wants of :the 
pprrs not only in the metropolis, but throughout the -wilole 
ingdom. icon uve ih 
If, however, the attention of Count Rumford was-chiefy 
disecied. to the bodily comforts of his fellow-creatures, he 
was by no means unmindiul of literature and the sciences, 
On the 12th of July, 1796, he transferred to the Royal Society 
of London, of which he was vice-president, and to whiose 
Transactions be was upwards of twenty-five years a distinguished 
contributor, 1000). stock in the three per cent. cunsols, witha 
view that the interest be applied every two years as a pre 
mium tothe author of the most important discovery or use 
ful improvement which shall be made known to the public 
injany past of Europe, during the preceding twa year, on 
heat or light ; thé preference to be always given to such -dis- 
coveries as shall, in the opinion of the president and council, 
tend most to the benefit of mankind. -To his active exertions 
also must be chiefly ascribed the foundation of the Royal In- 
Stitution, the model and parent of several other establisinments 
ofa similar nature, though on a less extensive scale, spbse- 
quently formed in the British metropolis. . 
The literary publications of Count Rumford have a wide 
circulation, baving been translated into various languages, 
and are consequently well knowo. His papers in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, chiefly on matters connected with the 
objectot his beneficent investigations, were rather distinguished 
for the useful application of which they were susceptible, than 
for their number. His only distinct publication was a serie 
of detached “ Essays, Experimental, Political, Economical, 
and Philosophicul,” which appeared at different times since 
the year 1796, and now amount to eighteen, forming four 
octavo yolumes. 
~The count lust his wife before he quitted America. He left 
She daughter, the issue of that union, the Countess Surah 


Rumford, 
Count 
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9) (Count Ramfard, qnitied England jor the Jast time in the 
simonth of May...3902, for Panis. Tle went that summer to 
-iMvaieh, anc retarved.to Paris,in the, winier. Th fe sim. 
oi ter of (19035 he made, a tour.of part of Swiizerland did® Ba- 
zyiwaria, with tbe wijow. of the celebrated Lavoisier, a worflan 
hoof bighly gultivawed mind and capacious understabding, wiiom 
boshortly after their returu to Paris ? married, but their ‘tnion 
proved voharipy, and they at lengilt seperated, the eount-re- 
»fiseg to a house at,Antueil, abouyfour wiles fiom Paris, where 
dhe passed tbe rest of bis days in philusophical pursuits and ex- 
lo periments, almost secluded, trou the world. 
io ckhis habits of lite were, latterly, most abstemious—so much 
soithat he had not sufficient vital strength to resist a nervous 
iofewerywhiechearried him off on the @ist of August, when he 
was on the eve of returning to England, to which as long ag he 
)idised be retained the most devoied aitachment, ‘ 





For the Weekly Enter tiiiner. 
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fProut the M. $. of Lieutenant Miller, RN. Author of > Letters 


froin Francé.”] 4 
(Continued from Page 925.) 


ro” many relations, who, but yesterday, were followed 
to the grave by a long train of-afilicted. meutners, 
bre to-day unregretted and forgotten ! How many bebold the 
himes of their departed friends devoid of thought, and with- 
Out a sigh, as if a recollection of their esteem or virtues, were 
ubWorthy attention, and all obligations sunk with thémeinte 
the tomb! I was reflecting on the sudden change from. }fp to 
Forgetfulness, sometimes attributing the cause to human weak- 
Ness, sometimes to an innate want of gratiiude, when f ob+ 
Befved the following acknowledgment written un!.r the fame 
of a departed relative : 


Yes, honest Sam*! this trifleonce was thine ! 
Thy exit chang’d its owner—now ‘tis mine! 


Cao 


* The late S. Miller, esq. of Southampton. 
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Can.I (taane. shy, memory, ever, dear) 
1, Gontemplate on the change without a tear? 
Cant ihe gift,without reflection claim? 
Or, near thy own unthinking write my name? 
Thy name, that,indicaies how frail L aw, 
And. syon (the bour unknown) may sleep with Sam! 


The effusion I thought interesting, as it convinced me how 
dear to.ihe writer was the memory of the parent who once 
possessed tbe trifle now lying betore me, and betrayed strike 
ing proofs of a mind formed to contemplate on the frailty 
of his nature, and penetrate the gloom of futority, where 
the casualties attending buman life are concealed. Bat, 
see the young and thoughtless Sydenham, lolling in the-car 
of luxury, and attenive only to the respect his commanding 
opulence exac's from the gaping multitude! Ten days are 
scarcely elapsed since L beheld him a servile dependent on 
the bounty of an uocle,to whose parsimony and avarieerhe 
owes his present splendour. Regardless of his approach- 
ing dissolution, the mind of the aged jelative was occupied, 
only on the augmentation of. bis immense riches. From: 
his conduct I was sometines inglined to believe he thought 
himself unmortal, Alas! the pour weak old mao was sud- 
deuly torn from his treasures by, the haad of death | Syden- 
ham attended the pompous funeral, and was apparently-de- 
jected, but no tear fell on the glutering repository of dust; 
it was a scene he had long looked for, beivg the point 
where all his hopes centered—» change he had Jong.an- 
ticipaied w.th_ pleasure, 1 saw the ungrateful libertine, on 
the following day, pass with an air of triumph by the donor's 
tewb, instead uf shedding a tear to his memory! 

Behald the bumble demeanour of the desponding Allen— 
whose melancholy attijude indivates grief an! sadness, and 
whose pale aspect betriys the poignant tamulis in his bosom ! 
Two, scars, are passed away since his beloved Emma. was 
called trom. bis embrace to sleep in the dark mansions of 
the dead. Their hearts throbbed iv unison, and they were 
united ; united also by a tie more indissoluble than the fetters 
of Hlymen! The dawn of their happiness was hke a deceitful 
morning in auiuinn; all was serenity and peace, and scarce @ 
passing cloud interrupted the sunshine of their felicity. But, 
alas! how suddenly was the pleasing prospect changed by the 
awful tempest of death! How paintul is the remembrance 
of past egjoymenuts ! Llow indelible the impression! No fore 
tuitous, cuange, ne incidental circumstance in life, can oblites 
rate it from bis memory! Every evening, as if diawn by @ 
commanicated force, he retires to his peaceful geat beneath 


the solitary yew, - 
"here, 
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Where, lost in silent anguish, hebeliolds” ~’ 

The tomb that Emma’s macti-lov’d dust énfolds ; 
While every well-known feattre, every ‘ytice, 
The plume of wanton fancy’s fin tu trace 3’ 

Her tond embrace, ere she resign’d her breath ; 
Her parting look while on the verge of death ; 
The pleasing smile that settled on his face, 
Which death’s relentless grasp could not erase! 
Each scene, each circumstance, augments his woe, 
And force the pensive mourner’s tears ‘to flow. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BIBLE. “4 


HE following remarkable narration respecting the travels 

of a Bible is given on good authority. William Stone, 
serjeant in the 7th regiment of foo’, hud a Bible given to 
hitn in the year 1786, during his apprenticeship, by the con- 
ductors of a Sun‘ay school, in the city of York. This Bible: 
was one of those which are annually distributed out of a fund 
left for that purpose, by the late Philip, duke of Wharton, who 
died in 1781, and’ are insctibed on the outside as ‘follows: 
“ The gift of Philip, late Lord Wharton, distributed by “his 
lordship’s trustees.” 

After serving his time to his trade, Stone enlisted into the 
army ; he was some years in Ireland, and afterwards in 
Scotland, during the whole of which time he carefully pre- 
served his Bible, as his most sacred treasure. Previously 
to going to Scotland, he left it with a friend at Dover Cas- 
tle, from which place it was sent to him at Perth, Sijjce” 
that time Serjeant Stone has been engaged in marching and 
fighting the battles of his country, under the duke of Wel- 
lington, in Portugal, Spain, and France, but he never fotgot 
his Bible. When he first debirked on the continent, he 
hited one of the grenadiers of bis regiment to carry his lug- 
gage, amongst which was his Bible, and when the grehadiet 
failed, Stone and his wife, who was with him, bodgzht “an as3 
for the purpose of carrying theii luggage. The ass carried 
the Bible and the serjeant’s necessaries ‘for several miles, 
but ‘at length perished ov the march from fatigue. He thea 
Obtained permission to place his lazgage and bis Bible first 
on one horse and then on another, belonging to the officers. 
He frequently gave bis allowance of spirits or wine, after a 
lard day’s march, to a soldier for carrying his Bible. ap 
9 wite 
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wife had been obliged, on seyeral occasions, to throw awa 
some.of het clouwths io lessen the fatigue of the awarch, bit 
they were determined to's«crifice every thing they liad iathef 
than part with their Brble, ’ 

At kength Serjeant Stone, throngh the events of @ militar 
life, was obliged to enter the bospital at Tarbes, in the soui 
of France. The clergyman, on whose avthority this nafra- 
tive is given, performed the office of chaplain to this hospital 
and on asking for a Bible, the individual Bible, given by Yhe' 
trustees of Pnilip, duke of Wharton, to an apprentice boy af 
York, in the year 1785, was handed to him. The friends of 
the Bible in England will sejoice to hear of this cireamstance; 
and will feel encouragement to give away more Bibles to poor 
children, “ Nothing but death,” says Serjeant Stone, ™ sifaif 
part me and my Bible.” 


, 
‘ 





MR. HAYDON’S LETTER. 


Wwe have very great pl-asure in being the medium.of come 
wubicating to the public, the following interesting res 
ply to the fener of the Inte worthy mayor ot Plyarouth, 
which conveyed to the author of it’ the patent of teedemy 
vuadniwously voted to hin at .a late common hall} Ma 
Haydon's lever, winch we thiyk so highly ereditoble tochis 
feelings, was written immedi:tely upon receipt of the hogmticas 
ble.counnanication to bim, but there having been singe .no 
meeting of the commoouty vail Wednesday, November 9, 
it could noi of course, wiih propriety, ave been made publig 
previously to being officially read at such meeting. We 
need scarcely add, that the letter was received by the meus 
bers present with tle most Jively expression of satisfaction, 


To Henry Woollcombe, Esg. Mayor, &c. 


Sir, 


*' T beg to express amy deep sense of the honour eonferred 
on me by youand the commanal y assembled, in voting me, 
the freedom of my native borough. lt would perhaps ‘ve 
indelicate forme to alinde to the high terms m which you 
have-vhought fit to distinguish me in the recond of my suc- 
ce-s, add which, if 1 am doubtful of deserving at this 
theoment,Lcan.assureyou, [ will render myself worthy of 
by my furure exertions, [t argues an advance in the state 
of feeling forwurt;'wheo artists are thus mingled in “0 
6 wi 


+ Vide page 852. 
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with the great public characters of the country, when the 
highest compliment an ancient borough can bestow on those 
who are not residents, is considered as fit a reward for one 
who.endeavours to dignify the nation by peaceful arts, as 
for him who elevates her by warlike actions. The great- 
ness of Italy, of Greece, of Egypt, in art, was at a time 
when their liberties were lost and their manners depraved ; 
itis for England to shew that a period of refinement is 
not necessarily accompanied with moral degradation ; that the 
principle is, first, to settle your government and to secure 
your rights, and then to turn your attention to the genius 
of the country, as it exhibits itself in its various calls; the 
freedom of an English town on such principles, is, indeed, 
a proud distinction, and to the last moment of my perception, 
I shall ever remember the swelling of my breast, when L was 
thought worthy to be so distinguished. 

Great works to ornament the ancient boroughs of the 
kingdom, are the only means to raise the nation, and effectually 
to rescue it from the calumnies of foreigners, and it gives 
me inexpressible delight to see my birth-place, the first to 
give example to such a system. The hope expressed by 
you, Sir, and.the commonality, that the enthusiasm which has 
hitherto propelled me forward, will not relax, is fatherly 
and kind; itis natural, you should fear, that at my age, the 
honour conferred, might inflate and weaken me, but from 
my heart and soul, 1. declare, that I consider myself but as 
beginning ia my noble art, and that it always has been, and 
ever will be my principle, to think nothing done, while 
any thing remains to be done, and somethiog must always 
remain, while nature continues to shine with her accustomed 
beauty. 

[ now take my leave with every sentiment of respect; 
and hope, at the conclusion of another picture, to have 
the pleasure of personally convincing you all, how highly 
I estimate your public spirit, and how deeply I feel your private 
kindness, and to assure you, that whatever honours are heres 
afier beaped on me, [shall ever recall with pride and gratitude 
the period, at which [ was remembered, by the mayor and 
commonality of Plymouth. 

I am, Sir, 

Your grateful and obedieut servant, 


B. R. HAYDON, 





EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS. 


BOUT the year 1785, Dr. Hornsby, of Oxford, gave out 
a mathematical question in a magezine, of such magni- 
Vol, 54, 7E tude 
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tude that. he thovgist it. could not be easily answered ; it! did 
not;fall to the lot of ang of the mathematical schools, ndrto 
avy man of, known scieuce therein, nor did the doctor thihk 
it an easy task. To. his.great surprise, however, the questity 
was answered, (dated Weston-Torvel); 

On seeing it answered, he made enquiries, and found that 
there were Weston Turvels in several counties in England, bug 
could not learn, where the answer to bis question originatedh 
A gentlemaniout.of Buckinghamshire dining with the doctor 
and other friends, it occurred to him that there was‘a Wesvons 
Turvel in his neighbourhood, and he enquired of hina if he 
knew of any person conversant with mathematies? The gem 
tleman answered that be knew of no one that had a genius the 
Idast tending to a knowledge éither of mathematics oras 
tronomy. Dr. Hornsby, on his friend’s departure, gave hima 
copy of the question, and begged him to make an-enqniryi 

‘The gentleman alluded to one day called at a wateh-maker's 
shop in Wendover, Buckinghamshire, to have something done 
to his watch: he asked the man if he knew of any one who 
understood mathematics in the neighbourhood ; to which he 
replied, that a plough-boy of the name of Anerson, at Wess 
tod-green, was an uncommon genius, although he could neither 
read nor write. ‘The geutleman took bis morning lounge that 
Way :.on entering ihe green he saw the lad coming from plough, 
aod asked. him if his name was Anderson; the boy auswered 
“« Yes." Do you read or understand astronoury ?” . to, which 
the boy replied ‘¢ | do not know ;” but having Dr.:Hornsby’s 
question in hie pocket, he presented it to the boy, asking hia 
if he could answer it—replied he, “I's have 7” and tekings 
pencil from the gentleman, resolved the question. 

The above history was related to Dr. Hornsby, and the ques 


tion presented as answered in the magazine. ‘The doctor, ani~. 


mated at the success, and astonished with surprise, exclaimed, 
** For Heaven’s sake do not let the boy be losi—he has a ge- 
nius equal to Sir Isaac Newton. What age is he ?’—About 
sixteen.” ‘ My dear K—g,” said Dr. Hornsby, “ do what 
you can, and let him come to Oxford ;” which was put into 
execution in a masterly manner. A subscription was set on 
foot, which succeeded ; and, patronized by some great cha- 
racters in the county, he was sent to Christ Ciarch. school, 


where he went through an education of the classics, &c. Xo 
aud was dlterwards entered at Wadham College; where, pur} 


suing the studies of his genius, which were highly satisfactory 
to the university, he was considered as a national prodigy. 
Soon after Mr. P—tt came into administration, he much 


wanted to strengthen his power; and sent for the Hon, , 
Mr. G—lle (tiow Leotd G——<Il¢e), a8 a man of ability “at 


that tine leaving Oxford: who finding Mr. P—tt was desti- 
tute 
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tute of plodding characters, and that the clever men of that 
sprt had deserted him, thought of Mr. Anderson, the youth 
alluded 40, and solicited him to become his secretary ; ‘whi, 
being equal to all tueir wants, was employed to form the bud- 

et. yearly, and was likewise appointed public andiior tothe 
Fost ludia Company, under Mr. D— as (afterwards ‘Burd 
M-+-—lie). Inthe above capacity he discharged his daty with 
faithfolness, and to the wonder of all who knew him; which 
wese very few, as his employers, knowing his value, took care 
tmkeep such merit to themselves. The late Mr. B—ke it 
conversation said to me, he was astonished how Mr. P—twt and 
the men in power got through the public business, gs most of 
theelever men in that department had deserted them: to 
which L replied that it was easily accounted for—they having 
such aidas no statesmen ever had before. I then related the 
history of Dir. Anderson, as stated aboye, which on enquiry, 
Mr. Bke found to be coriect. 

Abeut the year 1795-6, he died, of an inflammation of the 
brains at to be wondered at, from the influx of busivess 
which none was able to execute but himself. A letter was 
sent to Lord M -——Ile informing him of bis death, whieh'was 
sudden, bis illness not being of more than four-and-twenty 
hours’ duration: in answer to it; he says, “The Joss of Min 
Anderson to me is a distressing circumstanee, yet more so in a 
publie eapacity; L here enclose to Mrs.- Auderson a note uf 
1004 whiely I hope will be u relief in case of need uatil J can 
see her,” and to the credit of his Lordship, he procured for 
her two: hundred a yeas for life. He died without issue, and 
was buried: in Upper Mary-la-bonae charch-yard, where a 
stone is erected to his memory. 

It is much to be regretted that a genius, a similir one to 
whieh a whole century has not produced, should have been'so 
lutle known. kh——e. 





Account of the Manner in which Sunday is observed at 
Paris. 


{From Eustace’s Letter from that City.] 


N’ Paris there are thirty-nine parochial and succursa/ churches. 

In these churches there is soleuny service twice, tial ts, 

at eight and ten o’clock in the morning, and evering service 

atthree and fiye, every Sunday and holiday; besides, low 

masses every hour from six to twelves On the week days, 

there are low masses only, Now? in all these churches, ane at 
‘ 7h2 a 
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ai these services, there are congregations more.ot lessnug- 
metous dtcording to the hour; but sometimes crowded, anwdin 
general very respectable. Even on week days, the eburchds 
“atéendt deserted: pidus Christians may be seen on their knees 
dt-alb hours; and the ancient and affecting: custom of the ca- 
tholié churel, so much recommended by Erasmas, is not-yet 
forgotten or neglected even in this profaned capital. 
‘petceived no want of devotion, no indecent levity, no 
misplaced conversation: all those who attend, can attend only 
from'a religious motive, in a couutry where hypocrisy would 
be useless, aid where religion is accompanied by no distinctio 
or reward. 
It has been observed, that the greater part of the congrega- 
tion is female + this observation, thoagh peculiarly applicable 
to’ Paris, and, iideed, to France in general, on account, vf abe 
havoe made by the late wars, and the revolutionary. massacees 
amongst the males, may, perhaps, be extended to most; coun- 
tries. The female leart is more tender, more gratefulpmore 
delicate, and ‘at the’same time more exempt from. impure.abd 
tarbulent passions: is therefore more open to the influence 
of ‘devotion, and a fitter receptable for the spirit) ofi grace 
than'that of men: the sex is also moreexposed to domestic 
chagrin, and more liable to those cares and anxieties that cor- 
rode'the heart, and prey upon it-in secret,‘and which vothing 
but the internal visitations of the spirit of comfort camte- 
move. Itis natiral, therefore, that in all)countries the con- 
gregintions should consist of a majority of: females, and that 
those who are the most regular in the practice of the:daties 
should be most assiduous in attendince at the services of ire- 
ligion, But though the great majority be women, there, isi yet 
a considerable number of men: though the absence:ot many 
may be ascribed to reasons very different from irreligion orine 
difference. Sunday is a day of levees and reviews: the mili- 
taty arein motion from an early hour; and the national guard 
is called out. This guard is composed of the best and wost 
repttable’ citizens, and consists of at least thirty thonsand 
men, most of whom are thus prevented from attendance upon 
divine service. This evil ought to be remedied not only in 
France, but in every other country into which it has been ine 
troduced, as destructive of the repose of the sabbath, andjab- 
solutely incompatible with the exercise of adoration essedual 
to its observance. : 


ON MEMORY. 


[From Guy’s Pocket Cycloprdia.] 








HE memory is a faculty of the mind, whereby it retains 
the ideas it has received. Orit may be called the store 
house 
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house of-our ideas. The mind has-a power to. revive. percep- 
tons whieinit qice had, with this.additional one, that. it-has 
had them before. Di. Hook makes memory consist.in a stogk 
ef ideas or images, formed occasionally by the mind out of. the 
fine parts of the brain, and disposed or laid up in order... Des 
(Cartes maintained that the animal spirits exciting a motion 
in the niost delicate finres of the brain, leave a kind of waces 
or footsteps, which occasion our remembrance. Father Malle- 
branche also considered memory as originating in imaginary 
folds in the fibres of the brain. Memory, whatever may be 
its nature or cause, includes the powers of retention and of 
intevtional or accidental recollection. By retention we de- 
posite and preserve in the seat of memory those facts, éon- 
*ceptious, and idea , which have been communicated to the 
mind, in such amanner, that although they be not always 
present to the perception, we have the ability to recall them 
on particular occasions and exigencies—and all reminis- 
cences are insianily recognized as previously kiuown to. us 
Recollection is that power by which we call forth to our 
mental perception some portion of that knowledge which 
Memory has een accumulanaz This may be éHected by 
a dnect effort of, abe mind, or by the power of associagg 
ideas, and bringiag forth latent conceptions. An, atientive 
observation of the wendertul pewers of the memory sill 
furnish: us with tolerably distinct, and satisfaciory notions, 
noponly of the possibiuiy wad probability of a fuiure syate 
of existehce, but also of the mode of mental existence, 
todepehdant of physical organs, Seneca says, he was able 
by the mere effort of his natural memory, to repeat two 
thousand words apoen ounce hearing them, e»ch in its order 
though they had no connexion with, each other... He aker- 
‘wards meitions a friend of lis, Porting Lure, who retained 
in his memory all the declamations he had ever. spoken, 
and never knew his memory to tail him in a single werd. 
Cyneus, ambassador to the Romans from King Pyrrhus, bad 
in one day so weil learned the numes of his spectators, that 
thenext he saluted the whole senate, and all the populace 
assembled, each by his name, Pliny says, Cyrus knew every 
soldierin his army by vame, and Lo Scipio all the people in 
Rome. Carneades would repeat any volume found othe 
libraries as readi y as ut he were readiug. Many more ine 


stances of the pradigs Us powell of me nary might be.ad- 
duced, if they were not somewhat foreign to the piesent 
plao. 

. 


CHA- 
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CHARACTER OF THE LATE T. WYNDHAM, Esg. 


[By Mr. Edward Williqms, of Flemingston, near Cowbridge, daied 
November 17.] re 


O* Tuesday, November 15, took, place the fateral of 
Thowas Wyndham, of Danraven Castle, esq. who, it 
theiast eight parliaments, had, to the satisfaction of all” his 
constituents, yepresented the county of Glamorgan. ‘Twelve! 
oeiock had becu the hour appointed, bat so numerous Were 
ihoye of all ranks, in this and some of the neighbouritl¥ 
counties, who attended, that the silk hat bands (of which! 
not less than a thousand were given) could not be distributed 
"ull between one and two o'clock, when the procession begs 
to move on slowly, solemnly, and mournfully, towards ‘the 
patish church of St. Bride’s Major (in which parish Dun 
raven Castle stands), where the corpse was deposited. iif ‘the’ 
family vault. .The tearful eyes and mournful countenatiees of’ 
the aisny ‘thousands present, powerfully attested thé ‘high 
and affectionate respect in which he was held by all ranks :" no 
one in this county was more generally beloved thad'Mit* 
Weyndbum. a 

his branch of the ancient family of’ Wyndham (origi- 
nally settled in ihe county of Norfolk) became possessed 
of Daonsaven Castle, apd its estates, about the latter’ ed 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, considerably more than 
two hundred years ago; the name is now extinct in’ Gla- 
morgan, but it isaname that will for ages’ be remembered 
with affectionate veneration; it is the name of a fiinily 
who, by the universal tradition of the county, are re- 
corded never to have acted oppressively on an oe 
towards any description of people whatsoever. This last o 
the maine possessed all the pzcific and beneficent virtues of 
his worthy ancestors: his humane and warmly benevolent 
disposition will long, very long, be remembered in Glamorgan, 
Pid charity on any occasion, public or private, utter its voice, 
Mr. Wynudham’s ear was promptly open to it; he was the 
first to attend to it—not only his ear, but his hand and his 
heart were widely open to the plaintive notes of (istress. 
Whaiever pl.o of useful improvement, of public utility, of 
benign teudency, was set on foot, or even suggested, Mr. 
W yodbam’s iminediate support wasever ready ; he took the 
Jead; vot assumingly, but acquiescently, yielding to the wishes} 
and dmportunities of those who well knew to whose protec-’ 
lion@nud superintendance they might safely entrust their con 
cerns. Indeed he had nothing assuming in his nature ; he al- 
ways rejoic d in an opportunity of affording his patronage to 
every beneuceat intention, A 
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_ As amagistrate his conduct was no less, exemplary thea 
gagnanitnous : he présided with dignity. The eye of his 
clear and strong understanding easily “nd prompuly dis- 
egrned the point of legal rectitude ; at the swine time iiis Wedet 
wis allalive to the tenderness of mercy; he was en, all Ueda 
sions a peace maktr, would always endeavour to persuade 
parties at variance to settle their diderences amieablyyand mot 
to. suffer petty. abimosiiies aud trifling effences to, disvarb 
tbat peace and mutual forbearance (hat should always ‘prevail 
ainoug neighbours ; in doing this, his weuner was. generally 
so. conciliating, that tew, if any, are the instances of nen-eont- 
pliance with bis wishes. 

To bis tenants he was a good and kind landlord ;.toall 
his dependants a benevolent master; the annual incowe 
of his fine estates he expended in his native distridty:i® 
the inprovement of his farms, &c. Amongst other things, 
he restored to its ancient magnificence the Castie of Dua 
sayen, that had been for some iime in a decaying conditions 
and this was done ia tie genuine style of Goulic arelitecs 
ture. How melancholy the sad event! he no longeroape 
pears in it—will no more preside over its splendid hespatalit 
ties. The poor of the surrounding coantry will soreby aise 
him,.and ail ranks experieuce the loss of a most. valaatsle 
friend; how much more so will bis nearest relatives—his 
widowed Jady, his accomplished daughter, who inherits tie 
vieiues, of her beloved father, and his worthy son-inelaw 
the Hon. Wyndham Quin! May they and their posterity 
long possess and enjoy Duuraven Castle and all its ancient 
appendages ! 

Mr. Wyndham. by his last will left handsome annuities 
to.all his old, faithful servants, amounting to decent: inde 
peudencies. 





Particulars relative to large Diamonds. 


TO THE EDITOR, : 
Sir, 


pemoved I suppose you have too much of the esprit da 
corps about you to be, yourself, the posse-sur of «ik+ 
mionds, or even a diamond; yet, as a general caterer for prds 
lic amusement, you will, perhaps, give a place to the following 
curious particulars respecting celebrated diamon 8. Ff have 
amassed them (not the diamonds, but the particw’ars,, with 
some trouble, and shall be glad to sce them made publicthrough 
the medium of your miscellany. 

. 6i The 
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T duke of Tyscany’s diamonds, according to Tavernier, 
weighs 1044 carats,* (the biggest in Europe betore Gotcruse 
Pitt's) is of a yx llowish water; satd.to have been bought for 
79,900 scudi, equal to 8750, of a monk, who bought it ata 
stall in Pisaza Navona as a bit of crys: al, for a single paolo, 
value sevenpence. (Keysler’s Travels, IL. 183.) 

The Mogul’s famous diaweond is not so broal as Mr. Pit's 
though it "exceeds the largest (then, in Europe, tor depnb, 
(Keyser, IV. 198.) 

The diamond brought into England by Governor Pitt’ th 
1706, weighed, when cut, 1,6} carats; was two years ia cute 
ting, which cost 45001; the pieces sawed off were valued at 
$0001: was sold to the crownof France in 1717, for 125,000), 
and was paid for at several times. Dr. Mead’s modelof it 
me sured, in the expanse, one inch aud a quarter; and in 
depth 13-16:hs of an ich, L have seen ano'her account, 
which mekes this stove to weigh 127 carats, and that twas 
sold for 120,000I. 

In 1741, a diamond was brought from the Brazils to the 
king of Portugal, weighing 17 oauces, in shape of a Turkey 
egg, but muc h bigger, and was found on the sarface of the 
‘ground. The same eccount says it weighed 1680 carats,’ oF 
twelve ounces anda half, in 1746; | suppose atter ithid 
been cut. m 

As the history of all these diamonds is pretty well known, 
except the duke of Tuscany’s may it not be proposed asa 
proper subject of literary inquiry, “What is become of dll 
the diamonds of the ancients? Are they all lost in thé té 
vages of wir, &c, or do they siill subsist in the ancient crowrs 
of the present sovereigus of Europe? Or, indeed, is it certain 
that those alluded to were true diamonds ?” 

To say a word of the inferior stones. The largest emerald 
in 4 dish is at Genoa, though Condamine believes it to be only 
coloured glass,and the largest granate and turquoise are at 
Venice. See the figures of them in Motraye’s Travels. The 
turquoise vessel is eight inches in diameter. (Ib.) 

li is well known that diamonds are cut to perfection in Europe 
only. Berguen, of Brages, towards the close of the fitreenth 
century, wus the person who, by cutting, gave splendour to 
diamonds, and consequentiy much increased their value. Mr. 
Hanway, in his travels, mentions a prodigious fine suit of horse 
furniture, of Kouli Khan’s, covered with diamonds, but ‘80 di- 
advantageously cat, that halftheirsplendour was lost. Diamonds 
are now rarely sawn, us the powder of them which comes of 
in grinding is of great value for cutting others, and the sae- 


9 ing 


* The carat of pearls, diamonds, &¢, is'four grains; the carafiof 
gold is twenty-four grains. 
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ing is exceédingly tedious. It is done by dtawing backwards 
and forwards a very fine copper wire ; evéry minute almost: 
ibe Wire snaps in two, and then a frésh one is taken, arid’ so 
on. Diamond powder alone is used in this process, and after 
constant working for a month, perhaps, a hair like line may 
be perceived on the diamond. 

‘The fusibility of ihe diamond in astrong heat was discovered 
some years ago by a French chemist ; but the experiment was 
tather too expensive to be often repeated. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your well-wisher, 


JOHN HARWOOD, 
Clifton, August 17. 





° . = Ti . . 
Particulars relative to the Tschuktches, a Russian Tribes 


HE Petersburgh: Court Gazette has given the following 
interesting particulars relative to the Tschuktsches, a tribe 
inhabiting the north eastern part of Asiatic Russia. These 
people were in a state of continu:l war and irreconcileable ef- 
mity with the Korakes, on which account, the latter, a 
wandering tribe un the coast of the sea of Ochotsk, résulved 
to submit to the Russians in order to obtain their aid and 
protection against the former, who were not less brave than 
savage. Notwithstanding the success of the Russian arms 
against the Tschuktsches, their mountainous country, and 
the distauce of their habitations from one another, prevented 
their reduction, and the death of Lieutenant-Coloncl Pauluzky, 
governor of Jakutsk, changed the military operations into a 
merely defensive war. The tranquillity which then prevailed 
on the frontiers, and the efforts of the late Commissioner Ban- 
ner, induced the Tschuktsches to repair annually to the circles 
of Nischneikolyma, to barter their furs for iron, tobacco, 
and other articles. The establishment of this trafic ren- 
dered the whole frontier of Kolyma safe from their incursions, 
and encouraged the hope that they might in time be led to 
upite spoutancously with Russia, 
. On the death of Banner this pleasing hope entirely vanished, 
and great apprehensions were entertained of fresh incursions, 
till at length the judicious measures adopted in 1811, to te- 
establish a trailic and good understanding with them, dis- 
wee those alarms, and even induced them to submit to the 
ussian government. On the Oth of March, 1813, they sent 
seventy of their people to the fort of Augara, situated 350 


+ Wetsis from, Nischneikolyma, on the greatsiver Annu. They 
oF 


Vol. 54, were 
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were reccived. by..the-Commissioner--Sachacow; who~was di- 


rected to renew the commercial intercourse with them. 

The negotiations were so successful, that, three days after- 
wards, fifty five:Tschuktsches took the gath of fidelity to the 
emperor of Rassia, with the following ceremony: the de- 
putation was invited to dinner in the court-yard of the fort, 
ia which was placed a table with a crucifix. The interpre« 
ters read to them, in their native Janguage, the form of the 
oath, which the deputies repeated, word by word, with evi- 
dent demonstrations of satisfaction. Such of them as were 
baptized kissed the Bible and the cross ; the others knelt be- 
fore the cypher of his imperial majesty, engraved upon the 
silver hunting knives sent as presents for the three chiefs. Five 
more of the most distinguished persons received medals, after 
which tobacco was distributed among the rest of the deputa- 
tion. The following day, ten of them applied to be baptized, 
and the rite was performed by the priest of the place. The 
chiefs engaged to pay annually for each baptized person a fox 
skin, by way. of tribute, and they gave for the: first year 
twenty seven of the best red fox skins.. The traflic with them 
has continued ever since in a manner extremely beneficial to 
both parties. Tron, tobacco, coral, sea-horse teeth, and other 
articles of that kind, are bartered with them for peltry and furs 
of all sorts. There is. reason to hope that the correspon- 
dence between Russia and these people will become more and 
more brisk and profitable ;. and that the Russians, by advanc- 
ing over land to, Bekring’s Straits, may in time éstablisha 
direct trade with the people of America, resident along those 
Straits, who abound in sea-borse teeth and furs of the greatest 
value. 








Origin of the Title of Esquire. 
6 fiw: term esquire is purely feadal. Every military knight 


held of the crown to do knight-servicc in war; his followers 
held from him, some to do esquire-service, that is, toattend bim 
in war, to bear or carry his shield, &c. In process of time, when 
a knight went to attend his sovereign to the field, he was accom- 
panied by a certain number of men, so equivalent to a modern 
regiment, that colonels at first establishmeut during more modern 
warfare, were considered as knights, whilst the esquirés each 
commanded a company as captain, whence captains in the army 
are esquires by virtue of their commission; the lieutenants were 
young men lookinguptothe knight foradveneement; the ensigns 
were called ancienis, or more properly, were the standard bearers, 
and the modern serjeanis were “ servigntes, of serving med, 
that is, the principal. attendants-of the knight's houselol: . 


ROLERY, 
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Lines written by the Reo. T. Maurice and recited at the Anniver 
Dinner of the Philosophical Society of London, October 5, 1814. 


(Concluded from Page 940.) 


VARIOUS in genius, man’s expansive mind 
No dangers can appal, no fetters bind; 
No hei, hts so steep, no depths so sunk in night, 
W here science cannot urge her eagle flight: 
Climates in vain her dauntless sons oppose, 
The tropig teats they brave, and Zembla’s snows. 
While these a Newton’s heaven-born fires inflame, 
Others aspire to Boyle’s immortal fame; 
And, borne excursive thro’ the realms «f air, 
*Mid relling thunders, and the mete. r’s glare, 
Th’ electric tluid’s brilliant track pursue, 
And pours its blazing wonders on our view: 
Or, darting duwnwards, the deep mine explore, 
Where, in rich strata, lies the glowing ore; 
Where, stor’d ayainst that great, that awful day, 
That shall this ravag’d piobe in’ ruins lay, 
O’er beds of sulphur seas of naphtha flow, 
And subterranean fires for ever glow! 
Not least adniir’d, in nature’s vast survey, 
Others the magnet’s wondrous powers display ; 
But chief that power, by Heav'’n ordaia’d to guide 
The bounding vessel thro’ the billowy tide— 
By whose ditective force, in safety led, 
Britannia’s nivies plough the wat’ry bed; 
Bow hostile nations to her strong controul, 
And with her thunder shake the distant pole: 
Others their daring course stili deeper bend, 
And down that ocean’s gloomy path descend; 
The secrets of the dark abyss to spy, 
And range thro’ depths unpiere’d by human eye: 
Safe in the wondrous BELL their genius plann’d, 
Remote from day they press the dang’rous strand; 
And while above them beat the raging waves, 
Traverse the lonely vauits, and dusky caves, 
Where groves of branching coral spread around, 
And radiant pearls light up the dread profound. 


While thus a por ion of our letter’d train, 
Explore the wonders of the earth and main; 
A learned few more tranquil themes engage, 
Than voilicd thuaders, an the-tempest’s rage 
With philosuphic eye intent they scan, 
That greatest wonder of creation—MAN. 
His mind with all the fires of genius warm, 
The beauteous symimeiry that decks his form 3 
‘J he eve that speako, the vorce tha! gives command, 
When in the field embattled armies stand: 
The pulse that bound: at music’s raptur-us strains, 
And the rich tlood shat revels in his vers, 


From man to mufals, then, dur view they raise, 
\And' paint, iv glowing terms, tair virtue’s praise; 
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What-sohdyoy trer-high be hests impart, 
What vulture passions gnaw the guilty heart! 
How far bis gains Potos:’s wealth transcend, 
Who gains the treasure of a virtuous friend. 
How high bey ond aii joy#tntemperance Knows, 
‘The social transport svurfd this board that flows; 
Where, as of oid, in academic bower, 
Wisdom and virtue rule tne classic hour. 


While their bright, blended beams your la¥ours cheer, 
your yreat work undaunted-persevere— 
Thus genius shali ex; and with bolder wing, 
Andevery rolliog y. ar fresh laureis bring. 
The tree you piauted shali «i tfusive spread, 
And o’er a distant race itS-umbrage shcd, 
A race who, raptur'd, shall your praise proclaim, 
Toil with your zeal, aod glow with rival tiame. 











For the Weexty ENTERTAIN RE, 


Lines written by a Lad Fifteen Years of Age. 


How sweet the reflection! how pleasing the thought! 
As careless | waik by the moun’s silver light, 

‘J bat juventie scenes to my memory brought, 

Aind recall’d the blest visivas ut ) outhtul delight. 


1 thought on the years I so cheerful had spent, 
When a school-boy [ nail’d the fresh mora ; 
When in intancy happy, on pleasure intent, 

I knew not lite’s rose nad a thorn. 


*T was then I was happy-- ne cares of the world, 
No troubles afhicted my breust ; 

And night, which to many death s banners unfurl’d, 
To me brought a night-time of rest 


But soon from my mind this blest ignorance fied, 
Soon reason shot forth ber bright ray; 

And childhood departing, left hope iu ber stead, 
To cheer me thio’ life's varied way. 











For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
SONNET TO PALIENCE, 
EACH ame to bear the ills of life, 


Its sorrows and its cares; . 
The scoff of ali the sons of strife, 
Anvdall ambition'’s Laugnty airs. 


Oh patience! fortify my soul, 
And let tiy intlueace on we fall, 
As heretofore on Job; 
Like him, good man! Ont let me bear, 
But never let wy.s0u! devpair, 
Thy mantic ve my robe, 


And if disease and niisery come, 
Tho’ thus severe should be my doom, 
And serious evils much impede, — 
Qh! bear me up, enchanting maid! 





T. WHICKER. 





